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THE NUMBER OF JEWS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

By Henry Chalmers, Cornell University. 



The increasing prominence of the Jew in the manifold 
activities of the metropolis gives interest to the repeated 
estimates as to the number of Jews in New York City. For 
some time the figure has been roughly given in articles and 
addresses by public men as "about one million"; but seldom 
has any attempt been made at accuracy or any definite basis 
been given for the varying figures. The United States census 
not being permitted to make inquiry of individuals as to their 
religion, no census estimate is available. In the census of 
1910, for the first time, the question of "What is your mother 
tongue?" was asked. It appears that in New York City 
861,980 persons reported Yiddish or Hebrew as their mother 
tongue. But this is undoubtedly an underestimate, as many 
Jews born in Germany, for instance, consider German their 
native tongue; moreover, Jews of the second generation who 
have become Americanized are more apt to report English 
than Yiddish as their native tongue. 

The only recent efforts at exact estimate of the number of 
Jews in New York City, to my knowledge, are those of Dr. 
J. Jacobs, editor of the American Hebrew, and Dr. Walter 
Laidlaw, secretary of the New York Federation of Churches, 
both made early in 1912. Dr. Jacobs* estimates the number 
at 906,000 on January 1, 1912; while Dr. Laidlaw t finds it 
to be 1,265,000 on April 15, 1910, which, when carried forward 
to January 1, 1912, by his method, reaches 1,365,000. In 
view of the divergence between the two, the larger exceeding 
the smaller by 50 per cent., I have attempted to analyze their 
methods and reconstruct the estimate on a better statistical 
basis. 

Dr. Laidlaw 's estimate is based on a house-to-house racial 
and religious census of certain sections of New York City con- 
ducted by the New York Federation of Churches at various 
dates since 1895. Ten years ago he computed the percentage 

*New York Times, January 27, 1912, page 4. 
fNew York Times, February 10, 1912, page 10. 
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of the various nationalities whose families reported themselves 
as Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish and published the follow- 
ing distribution of the population of New York as in 1900: 

Number. Per Cent. 
Roman Catholics, 1,266,561 37 

Protestants, 1,572,629 46 

Jews, 598,012 17 



Total 3,437,202 100 

Applying to the population of New York in 1910 the same 
percentages as were applied in 1902, he estimates the Jewish 
population on April 15, 1910, at 1,265,000. Carrying out 
his rate of increase for the decade, I get for January 1, 1912, 
an approximate total of 1,365,000. 

Dr. Jacobs, of whose first estimate Dr. Laidlaw's figures 
were a criticism, replied in a later issue of the New York 
Times,* declaring he was unconvinced by the Federation's 
computation for these reasons : 

"First — If Dr. Laidlaw's figures were correct, the Jewish 
death-rate of the city would be 8.25 per 1,000, an impossible 
figure. (The death-rate for the general population in 1910 
was 16 per 1,000.) Again, it would work out a marriage rate 
of 6.25, when that of the city was 9.66. 

"Second — Dr. Laidlaw's inquiries seem to have extended 
over the last fifteen years, during which the marked charac- 
teristic of the Jewish population has been its mobility. It is 
likely enough, therefore, that his inquirers have frequently 
met with the same families and counted them over and over 
again. 

"Third — Jewesses have larger families than others, while, 
on the other hand, there is a larger proportion of single young 
men among the Jewish population of the city. These facts 
would disturb Dr. Laidlaw's percentages based, as I under- 
stand, on the nationalities of Jewish mothers, and 

"Fourth — Dr. Laidlaw's researches apply mainly to the 
congested districts, where the Jews mostly congregate. Ob- 
viously there is likely to be a larger proportion of Jewish 

*New York Times, February 12, 1912, page 10. 
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families in the tenement districts than in the 'Silk Stocking' 
districts. Hence, his results are sure to exaggerate the size 
of the Jewish element when applying the percentages derived 
from congested sections to the census figures of the whole 
city." 

In addition to these obvious criticisms of Dr. Jacobs, the 
essential weakness of his method, to my mind, is that it lacks 
the essence of a census count — a detailed photograph of the 
population as it stood at a certain point of time. A long- 
continued exposure of a moving object is apt to give a very 
confused and inexact negative. While interesting as a socio- 
logical study of the religious make-up of certain sections of 
New York City, the Federation's count extended over the 
fifteen years between 1895 and 1910, during which, as Dr. 
Jacobs suggests, "the marked characteristic of the Jewish 
population of the city was its extreme mobility. ' ' They have 
moved uptown and across the bridges, absorbing vast numbers 
of newcomers and losing old members. Not only is it probable 
that the same family has been met and counted more than 
once, but that others were omitted altogether. Moreover, the 
Jewish population of the city is marked by an unusually large 
number of young men and women who are here without any 
family, and so the Federation's basis of the nationality of the 
mother of the family could take these into account, if at all, 
but very roughly. To assume that in 1910 the three main 
religious divisions — Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish — claimed 
the same proportion of the total population as the Federation 
estimated in 1900 is to take no account of the vast changes 
continually going on in the make-up of a seething center and 
port of, entry like New York City. 

In view of these weaknesses in method, it is hardly to be 
expected that Dr. Laidlaw's estimate of 1,265,000 in 1910 
and 1,365,000 in 1912 would be anything but a crude approxi- 
mation. 

Dr. Jacobs 's first estimate of the number of Jews in New 
York was made in 1902. Starting with the number of Jewish 
deaths reported in 1901, he computed the number of Jews at 
that time as 600,000, which the New York Times declares was 
generally accepted, though at first considered surprisingly 
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large. He obtained it by assuming that, while the death-rate 
of the whole city was 20, that- of the Jewish element was 14 
per 1,000, "which I fixed upon for various good reasons." 
He assigns no further reason for assuming a death-rate 30 per 
cent, smaller than that of the general population except to 
suggest that the Jewish element contained a larger proportion 
of persons in the healthy ages. The number of Jewish burials 
increased 38 per cent, from 1901 to 1910. While the general 
death-rate of the city decreased some 23 per cent, in that 
period, Dr. Jacobs assumed that the Jewish death-rate de- 
creased only 3.5 per cent., or from 14 to 13.5 per 1,000. Upon 
that basis, of 13.5 deaths per 1,000 population, he gets an 
average Jewish population during 1910 of 820,000. Adding 
to that the number gained by immigration and excess of births 
over deaths from July 1, 1910, to January 1, 1912, he arrives 
at a total of 906,400 as the Jewish population of New York 
City in 1912. 

Dr. Jacobs 's study, while proceeding on apparently good 
statistical bases — the death-rate among the Jews as checked 
up by the marriage-rate and the yearly immigration figures — 
does not carry out its methods completely and involves a 
number of untested assumptions. Moreover, it arrives at an 
estimate hardly probable and not consistent with the changes 
in the Jewish population during the decade, as we know them. 

A total of 906,400 for the number of Jews in New York 
City in 1912 is hardly plausible and well merits the epithet of 
the New York Times as "surprisingly small." It will be re- 
called that the "mother tongue" inquiry of two years earlier, 
1910, found 861,980 who reported Yiddish or Hebrew — and 
that clearly underestimated the actual number of Jews. More- 
over, in the decade from 1900 to 1910, the proportion of total 
foreign-born in the city increased over half, or 52.7 per cent. 
Dr. Jacobs 's estimate would show an increase for the Jewish 
element of only 42 per cent. — clearly impossible, when we 
consider that the number of those born in Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, the lands that furnished eleven twelfths of all the 
Jews arriving from 1884 to 1905, increased in the same decade 
145 per cent., or almost three times as fast as did the general 
foreign-born. 
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Of course, we have no record as to how many of those born in 
Eussia and Austria-Hungary and now living in New York City 
are of Semitic stock, or of some branch of the Slavic peoples. 
But isn't it fair to assume, considering that race persecution 
has been one of the greatest incentives for the emigration of 
Jews from these lands, that the Semites have formed as large 
a proportion of the Russians and Austro-Hungarians as the 
Slavs of the total numbers coming to the port of New York 
in the last decade? Not to content myself with so broad an 
assumption, I have attempted a closer approximation from 
the records of the Annual Report of the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration as to the immigrants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, "By States of Intended Residence and Race or 
People. ' ' Of those apparently natives of either of these two 
countries who declared their intention of making New York 
state their residence, about 47,000 were Hebrews; while, 
adding up the total numbers of Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Croatians, Ruthenians, Magyars, Slovaks, and others hailing 
from either of the countries considered, gave a total of non- 
Hebrews of 51,000. 

Considering that the Jew is more apt than the Slav to stay 
in New York City instead of seeking other sections of the state, 
I am fairly well supported in my assumption that, of the total 
additions to the population of New York City from Russia 
and Austria-Hungary in the last decade, the Jews probably 
constituted as large a proportion as the Slavic folk. Since 
these two countries increased their numbers in the city by 145 
per cent, in the decade, does it seem that 100 per cent, for the 
Jewish element would be too great ? That would bring up the 
number of Jews in New York in 1912 to somewhere between 
1,100,000 to 1,200,000. Is it reasonable to assume that, while 
the city as a whole increased 39 per cent, in the decade, the 
Jewish population that had received so phenomonal an influx 
of new blood has increased no faster (42 per cent.), as Dr. 
Jacobs would have us believe ? 

Let us carry out Dr. Jacobs 's own method more closely than 
he does. The death-rate of New York City decreased in the 
decade about 23 per cent. Assuming that the Jewish element, 
especially with the addition of so many in the healthy ages, 
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shared in the general improvement, the number of deaths per 
thousand should fall from 14, which Dr. Jacobs assumes for 
1901, to 10.8 in 1910. This would give us an average popula- 
tion during the year of 1,022,700 — instead of Dr. Jacobs 's 
825,000 for 1910. Adding his estimated increase through 
natural and migratory causes, of 88,100 between July 1, 1910, 
to January 1, 1912, we arrive by his own method at a total of 
1,100,800 on January 1, 1912. 

But, to my mind, the crux of the whole problem lies in the 
validity of the basic assumption that in 1901 the Jewish death- 
rate was 14 per 1,000, or 30 per cent, below that of the general 
population. Dr. Jacobs offers no more evidence than to say 
"which I fixed upon for a number of good reasons." I be- 
lieve he is right in using the death-rate as probably the best 
basis for estimating the Jewish population, but I see no rea- 
son for assuming 14 per 1,000 in 1901 and 13.5 in 1910. I 
have, therefore, tried to reconstruct his estimate upon tested 
assumptions. 

Selecting four wards of Manhattan where the Jewish ele- 
ment clearly predominate — the seventh, tenth, eleventh and 
thirteenth — all south of 14th Street and east of the Bowery, 
I tried to ascertain the death-rates in these wards as a clue 
to the probable death-rate of the Jews in the city as a whole. 
In 1900 the death-rates were : seventh ward, 17.3 per 1,000 ; 
tenth ward, 16.6 ; eleventh ward, 16.3 ; thirteenth ward, 14.6. 
Dividing the total deaths in the four wards by their combined 
population, I find the death-rate of the most typically Jewish 
section of the city to have been 16.3 per 1,000. I believe that 
represents very closely the death-rate of the whole Jewish 
population. It surely is no lower, for, if the Jews uptown and 
across the bridges in Brooklyn and Queens live under more 
healthful conditions than their brothers in these congested 
sections, any observer will testify to the fact that the lower 
East Side region, covered by wards selected, contains a larger 
proportion of persons in the healthy ages, recently arrived 
young men and women without families. 

Comparing 16.3 for 1900 with the mortality of the same 
wards in 1910, obtained through the kindness of Dr. "W. H. 
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Guilfoy of the New York City Department of Health, I find 
them as follows : 

Seventh ward, 12 . 8 

Tenth ward, 11.0 

Eleventh ward, 8 . 6 

Thirteenth ward, 9.2 



Average for the four wards, 10 . 3 

Assuming, similarly, that these wards represent approxi- 
mately the mortality of the Jewish element in the whole city — 
say 10.5 per 1,000 — my estimate of the Jews in New York 
City on July 1, 1910, would be close to 1,050,000. Adding to 
that Dr. Jacobs 's estimated increase from July 1, 1910, to 
January 1, 1912, by net immigration and excess of births over 
deaths, I arrive at a total of 1,140,000 for the Jewish popu- 
lation of New York City on January 1, 1912 — a figure neither 
as low as Dr. Jacobs 's 906,000, nor as excessive as Dr. Laid- 
law's 1,365,000. 

"With these two points fixed — the Jewish mortality in 1900 
at 16.3 and in 1900 at 10.5 — I worked backward and found 
that, assuming a progressive improvement in the death-rate 
during the decade, the rate for 1901, the year of Dr. Jacobs 's 
first estimate, was 15.8 per 1,000. The number of Jewish 
deaths in that year was 11,026, which would give an aver- 
age population during the year 1901 of 506, 300, or at most 
510,000. It will be remembered that both Dr. Jacobs and Dr. 
Laidlaw agreed upon 600,000 as the Jewish population in 
1901, a figure that the New York Times describes as "at first 
considered surprisingly large." 

It will thus be seen that Dr. Jacobs 's estimate involved a 
twofold error : first, in assuming for 1901 a population clearly 
too large by 90,000; and, secondly, in assuming 14 per 1,000 
as the death-rate in 1901 and 13.5 in 1910, when a closer and 
more accurate study shows them to have been nearer to 15.8 
and 10.5, respectively. 

I prefer my own estimate of 1,140,000 for January 1, 1912, 
for two reasons : first, it is based upon a direct study of four 
typically Jewish sections of the city, surely a more reliable 
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basis than a guess at a death-rate ; and, secondly, it shows an 
increase during the decade more consistent with the general 
increased longevity of the city and the great influx by immi- 
gration. While the death-rate of the city as a whole improved 
some 23 per cent, in the decade, Dr. Jacobs 's estimate would 
reduce the Jewish mortality only Sy 2 per cent., in spite of the 
addition of persons mainly in the healthy ages. My estimate 
would point to a more probable and reasonable decrease in the 
death-rate of 34 per cent. Again, with the number of those 
born in Russia and Austria-Hungary — the native lands of 
eleven twelfths of the Jews in New York — increasing 145 per 
cent, in the decade, it surely is more plausible to believe that 
the Jewish population increased 110 per cent, in the decade, 
as my estimate would imply, than to accept Dr. Jacobs 's in- 
crease of 42 per cent. 

Attempting to bring the estimate up to 1914, it appears that 
the last published mortality records of New York City, by 
wards, are those for 1911. I have therefore resorted to the less 
exact, though only available, basis for estimate. In the period 
from July 1, 1901, to January 1, 1912, the Jewish element in- 
creased on the average 8 per cent, annually. Assuming this 
progressive rate of increase to have continued since, the 
number of Jews in New York City would rise from the 
1,140,000 we obtained for January 1, 1912, to a total of 
1,330,000 for January 1, 1914. I would advance the last 
figure, however, only as a probable approximation, until the 
bases for a more exact estimate become available. 



